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I 


HAT an object exists as esthetic only for those endowed with 

the sensibilities and training required to perceive it as such, and 
that an experience can be called esthetic only when elicited by an 
esthetic object, are proportions accepted today as truistic by a large 
number of students of the philosophy of art. Not many writers 
nowadays have the courage to maintain the objectivity of beauty in 
the sense of beauty as a ‘‘real and unique factor of the universe’”’ 
which does not depend for being what it is ‘‘upon any other of the 
factors of the universe.’’?? Widely, however, as this type of objec- 
tivism might be rejected, consensus seems to be sadly lacking as to 
which view to accept in its place. Two views seem rivals for pop- 
ular acceptance. One holds that beauty is a mental experience in 
the perceiver, since it depends—as Mr. E. F. Carritt recently put it 
—on the ‘‘knowledge, association and mental habits with which we 
approach the object.’’? The other holds that beauty is the relation 
between an object and a self undergoing an experience called es- 
thetic. 

The relational view is based on a failure to distinguish between 
‘*relations’’ and ‘‘relational characters.’’* And many reasons have 
been advanced for rejecting the subjectivist’s position. I believe 
it can be shown that subjectivism leaves no ground for objective 
criticism involving comparative judgments.* But the basic reason 


10. E. M. Joad, Matter, Life and Value (Oxford, 1929), p. 266. 

2 What is Beauty? (Oxford, 1932), p. 57. 

8 An analysis of the confusion involved and the erroneous conclusions to 
which it leads will be found on page 314 of Mr. E. B. McGilvary’s paper, re- 
ferred to below in Note 5. For example of the failure to distinguish between 
‘¢relational character’’ and ‘‘relation,’’ see R. B. Perry, General Theory of 
Value (New York, 1926), p. 124: ‘‘We have thus been led to define value as 
the peculiar relation between any interest and its object; or that special char- 
acter of an object which consists in the fact that interest is taken in it.’’ See 
also D. W. Prall, A Study in the Theory of Value (University of California, 
1921), p. 255, beginning in line 24. 

4A typical example of this difficulty is analyzed in a paper entitled ‘‘ Four 
Notes On I. A. Richards’ Aisthetic Theory’’ in The Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XLIV (1935), p. 358, IT. 
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for rejecting both the relational and the subjectivistic views is that 
they deny the deliverance of experience, for which beauty resides in 
the object. It would seem that if philosophy has for its business to 
explain experience and not to deny its character, an analysis which 
starts from the basic fact that beauty is in the object and which ends 
by denying this fact, must remain suspect until it can be shown that 
no alternative is possible. 

But such an alternative is possible and has actually been ad- 
vanced. It may be maintained that beauty is a character of some 
things, and in them present; but present only in certain psycho- 
biological perspectives; or in other terms, present only in the thing 
for those endowed with the capacity and the training through which 
alone it can be perceived. This view need not be developed in detail 
in this paper, for it is today one of the standard philosophical posi- 
tions, so to speak; and under the name of ‘‘objective relativism,’’ or 
better still, of ‘‘perspective realism,’’ it has been presented to the 
philosophical public with a clarity, dialectical precision, and felicity 
of expression, which the writer could not attempt to rival.5 

The advantages of the approach of perspective realism for es- 
thetics are manifold. For not only does it do full justice to the 
deliverance of ordinary experience, but it also does justice to the 
fact exclusive concern for which seems to force the subjectivist into 
his position, the fact, namely, that the beauty of an object is a func- 
tion of the perceiving self. Doing justice to both the unqualified sub- 
jectivist and the unqualified objectivist, the approach of perspective 
realism reveals that they are both partial statements of a situation 
which is much more complex than either is willing to grant. And 
it also immediately reveals an aspect of the esthetic judgment with 
which we are centrally concerned. If the judgment refers to an 
objective character from a standpoint, it will be seen why the judg- 
ment should contain that by virtue of which it is unique; but it 
should also be clear why it should contain that by virtue of which 
it has something in common with other judgments, since the judg- 
ment is launched from a standpoint which has both unique and 
generic aspects, and refers to characters which are open for inspec- 
tion. 

These considerations disclose in turn why we may never hope for 
two authentic judgments—of the same individual at different times, 


5 References to the objective relativists will be found in A. O. Lovejoy’s 
The Revolt Against Dualism (Norton and Company, 1930). These references, 
of course, are not up to date. The paper presenting the ‘‘perspective realist’’ 
version of this position, to which the reader is in preference referred, is E. B. 
McGilvary’s ‘‘Perceptual and Memory Perspectives,’’ in THIS JOUENAL, Vol. 
XXX (1933), pp. 309-330. 
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or of two individuals at any time—to be in completely congruous 
agreement with each other. But they also disclose why we may ex- 
pect some degree of agreement. They give us therefore grounds on 
which to claim objectivity. Taken singly, as valid for a unique 
standpoint, the esthetic judgment is objective in that it refers to 
objective characters; taken socially, it is objective when consensus 
can be obtained regarding the existence, for a group, of the objective 
characters predicted. For reasons which will appear below, the 
former meaning of objectivity does not interest us for its own sake, 
but it does because social objectivity depends upon it. 

Thus for the perspective realist no less than for any one else the 
criterion of social objectivity is consensus. But consensus does not 
mean universal consensus obtained by counting heads in a demo- 
cratic plebiscite. The complex objective characters which consti- 
tute beauty, it can not be insisted on inordinately, are not open to 
untrained attention or unrefined sensibility. If consensus then be 
the criterion of objectivity the consensus meant can only be that of 
the properly qualified judgment; a judgment which is among other 
things the result of discriminating attention, a trained sensibility, 
and an adequate acquaintance with the tradition to which the object 
under judgment belongs. And this is so even if we should en- 
counter practical difficulties of an almost insuperable kind in deter- 
mining objectively the exact meaning of ‘‘properly qualified.’’ 

These remarks might be deemed impertinent were it not for (a) 
those who incline to construe perspective realism in an utterly in- 
dividualistie sense, and (b) those who, arguing on the basis of a 
false analogy, assert that the esthetic judgment can not be objective 
since it is impossible to obtain in matters of beauty the well-nigh 
universal agreement which we obtain in science. 

(a) The individualist, interpreting the conception of a perspec- 
tive too narrowly, seems to maintain that since beauty is out there 
for those for whom it is, and not out there for those who can not find 
it, then individual assertion or denial about it should be enough, nor 
can there be any quarrel about it. But quarrel there is as a matter 
of fact and it is often justified. For perspective realism does not 
deny the possibility of error which this narrow interpretation of it 
would imply. And appeals as to matters of error, it should be re- 
membered, are social appeals. Nor does perspective realism deny 
that, while beauty is not there now for him who does not find it there, 
it might not be there by a slight shift of standpoint. And since the 
value might be worth enjoying, the effort involved in the shift might 
be worth making. The individualist forgets that value is in its fibre 
essentially social. The fact that value spreads by contagion should 
testify to its social quality ; the fact that unless it obtains some degree 
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of social recognition it dies should also testify to it; as should the 
fact that value is always a shared and sharable affair, unless it is 
frankly accepted as an idiosyncratic preference, in which case there 
is, properly speaking, no question of ‘‘value’’ involved. It is as 
difficult for any one to deny the existence of a value against his fel- 
lows as it is to affirm it in the midst of an unsympathetic multitude. 
And this is, by the way, why failure to enjoy those values which his 
fellows enjoy argues a man an inferior, even to himself; or why the 
enjoyment of that which no one else enjoys argues him even to him- 
self, as the colloquial phrase has it, ‘‘a bit queer.”’ 

(b) As regards those who insist on democratic consensus as the 
test of objectivity it is not difficult to see why their implied analogy be- 
tween the scientific and the esthetic judgments does not hold. There 
is little disparity among scientific judgments because the judgments 
which count in scientific matters are those of scientists—which is to 
say, of experts, made under quite precisely defined conditions: But 
of beauty it would seem that indiscriminate consensus must be the 
last court of appeal! Nor is this the only reason. There are in- 
trinsic differences between the esthetic and the scientific judgments. 
Mark first the difference arising from the fact that scientific judg- 
ments are precise because quantitative, while esthetic judgments are 
vague because qualitative. Mark also that esthetic judgments in- 
volve much more complexity than scientific judgments, since the 
man interested in beauty does not violently isolate certain aspects 
of the object, but must attend to its full concreteness, its total specific 
complexity—surface, manner of composition of elements, and mean- 
ings of a reflexive and of a referential kind, at whatever level pres- 
ent. Mark also—as already suggested—that the esthetic judgment 
is launched from a standpoint which is not through and through 
social, or, to put it differently, which is the expression of an ir- 
reducible minimum of uniqueness, while scientific judgments are the 
result of a rigorous methodology devised to achieve thoroughly gen- 
eric or thoroughly social results. These remarks should suffice to 
show why the term ‘‘objective’’ can not mean the same when applied 
to esthetic as when applied to scientific judgments. The esthetic 
judgment is objective. But the criterion which determines its ob- 
jectivity is consensus of experts in a field in which it is not easy to 
detect charlatans, and in which such imponderable qualities as dis- 
criminative tact and sensibility count for much. 

The practical difficulties involved in obtaining the sense of a 
group should lead us to expect a high frequency of error in our 
judgments and offer us therefore little ground for apodictic cer- 
titude. But this does not make the judgment subjective. The 
validity of individual judgments can not be ascertained through 
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mechanical tests; only prolonged inquiry and a patient analysis 
will tell us whether any particular judgment is valid. In the veri- 
fication of value judgments we are no better off today than Plato’s 
contemporaries. For us as for them the validity of a value judg- 
ment can only be tested by dialectic, by our ability to ‘‘give and 
receive argument’’ about it. We can not decide in advance how far 
this discussion can go since it partly depends on our logical acumen, 
our interest, the time at our disposal, and the native plasticity of our 
minds. But that in most cases it can go quite far is a matter of fact. 

For it should not be necessary to remind the reader that the limited 
consensus on which the objectivity of a judgment depends is ac- 
tually to be found in the history of art criticism. Subjectivists are 
fond of arguing as if the disagreement between critics were absolute. 
Now this is not the case. Divergencies there are, and radical ones. 
But fairly universal agreement does exist about established tradi- 
tions. This is not true of traditions in the making, but the reasons 
for this are not far to seek. 

It may be objected that while the above considerations may hold, 
they no more than push the problem of objectivity one step back. 
For it was said that the criterion of objectivity is consensus of 
properly qualified opinion; and the question arises, what is ‘‘prop- 
erly qualified’’ opinion? Men who claim the right to pass judg- 
ments about art do not usually admit ignorance. How then between 
contending factions can we choose? The answer is that the objec- 
tion is not properly a theoretical one, but a practical one. It is a 
question of devising means to detect the ignorant, and the insensi- 
tive, and the mere pretender. Between two men who pretend to 
knowledge of art we can choose, if we are seriously interested in 
choosing, by endeavoring first to find out who hears, who sees, who 
responds more adequately and who less to the complex object. 
‘* Adequate’’ may be thought to beg the issue; it does not, since we 
may compare two judgments as to the complexity of the response 
they report.. The trained man’s reactions are more ‘‘adequate”’ 
than those of the untrained, since it refers to objective characters 
which the latter misses. 


II 


The critical reader has no doubt remained dissatisfied with our 
discussion, since it has been so far conducted on the assumption that 
the esthetic judgment refers exhaustively to aspects which may be 
inspected publicly. But it may be urged that this is not the case. 
For what is open to public inspection are only such secondary char- 
acters as color, lines, the specific chord or melody, the rhythmic 
pattern ; and the judgment expresses not only their existence, which 
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is unquestionably a matter of inspection, and which no one has 
denied, but it expresses their esthetic worth, of which this may not 
be so obviously said. Our effort to maintain objectivity has there- 
fore gone for naught. There is here an ineradicable subjective 
something. And this may be the reason why the subjectivist takes 
the position he does, for no amount of reference to objective char- 
acters can disclose value for whom it does not exist. 

The objection would have to be sustained had our discussion 
claimed finality. But there remains one most important factor, not 
yet investigated, which must now occupy our attention. 

Before we can turn to it however, let us refresh our memories re- 
garding a distinction generally made by value theorists between 
value in isolation, sometimes referred to as immediate value, or the 
desired, and value in system, called sometimes standard value, or the 
desirable. The distinction made points to a difference in kind be- 
tween the two. If we call the object of an isolated interest a val- 
uable object, we must bear in mind that the term has an entirely 
different meaning from that which it has when we use it to devote 
valuable objects which remain valuable although in effective com- 
petition with other valuable objects. That the former are immedi- 
ately valuable means—if we grant the use of the term—that they 
are valuable spontaneously as well as without mediation. They are 
objects of interest and they appear to beckon, nor do they seem to 
bring consequences in their train ; ‘‘seem,’’ for they may bring them, 
but we do not anticipate that when they beckon and we respond. 
On the other hand, values in system are valuable because, while 
commending themselves to our interest, they do so for a reason, or 
according to a rule or a criterion. They operate within a system; 
they are fellows of a society in which each has a more or less clearly 
defined place in an order of rank. The society or system of which 
they are members may not be stable, it may not enjoy an order cap- 
able of satisfying us, it may be addressed to ends we despise. This 
is not to the point here. We are interested in the fact that it is a 
system of a sort; and, if it is, and investigation may expect to find 
its principles in order, such as these may be. The discussion which 
follows refers solely to the second kind of value, since the first kind, 
claiming no validity, nor demanding that invidious judgment be 
passed in its favor, presents no problem to us. Value in isolation is 
governed by no criterion, though it can be traced to causes. It is 
content with satisfaction, but it does not insist that the cultivation 
of other interests be sacrificed to it. Like flowers and butterflies 
it leads a happy existence; or it may only be that since its joys and 
tragedies are of no consequence, they are not noticed. It is indeed 
no ‘‘value,’’ though some writers, tender about the freedom of usage 
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in language, claim, not altogether correctly as I believe, that usage 
sanctions the assignment of the term ‘‘value’’ to this immediate 
preference. Be that as it may, it only concerns us here for the 
purposes of contrast. 

We may now turn our attention to another aspect of value on 
which the emphasis of current discussion does not seem to fall. 
Discussions about objectivity are frequently conducted on the im- 
plicit assumption that objective value must somehow be demon- 
strable, in the way in which the conclusion of a syllogism is demon- 
strable—something one has to accept because it follows necessarily 
from its premises. Now if the analogy were examined more thor- 
oughly than it usually is, it would be found to hold much better 
than it appears at first glance, since there is about the acceptance of 
logical conclusions a conditional quality which is often implicit and 
sometimes utterly ignored. To put it bluntly, the acceptance of any 
deductive inference depends before anything else upon the accept- 
ance of the principles of valid thinking and of a certain number of 
primitive postulates which, however we come by them, must be 
granted before we can carry on logical intercourse. No logical train 
of reasoning can force acceptance of these basic rules, of course, if 
we refuse to accept them, since the validity and hence the force of 
a logical train depends upon them. The postulational character 
of logical discourse is a commonplace of current thought; no less a 
commonplace should the postulational character of value judgment 
be. Value, too, is at bottom conditional. And the condition on 
which it depends is the existence of a set of interests in system. The 
objects of interest are valuable. But interests spring, it should not 
be forgotten, ‘‘from the immediate and inexplicable reaction of vital 
impulse’’—in Santayana’s happy phrase. Now from the stand- 
point of value judgments, the existence of a particular value depends 
upon the acceptance of criteria of value, empirically discoverable, 
and expressing the effective direction, so to speak, of the impulses in 
system. The criterion itself clearly can not be ‘‘demonstrated.’’ It 
may be urged upon an individual for many reasons. Usually a 
specious demonstration is achieved by urging it on the grounds that 
he has as a fact the interests which the criterion represents; in other 
words it is not its acceptance which is urged but its recognition. 
Propaganda of this sort often does successfully end by creating that 
which at its inception as a fact may not have existed. The actual 
situation is much more complicated than appears from this sim- 
plified description, for when reasonable pleading to already existing 
interests fails, one form of force or another is brought into play to 
create the outward acceptance of the values urged, even though their 
glad inward adoption be lacking. And of course the acceptance 
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may end by becoming a glad adoption. But none of these details 
are of central concern to us. Enough for us to perceive the dif- 
ference between the source of values, which is a psychological or a 
historic question, and their validity, which involves a postulate which 
defines criteria, whatever its source. 

An illustration may help perhaps to clarify my meaning further. 
The proposition that the fullest and richest satisfaction of desires is 
better than one that is not full or rich is frequently advanced in our 
day as one which must be accepted by reasonable persons. Assuming 
we know what we mean by ‘‘rich,’’ or ‘‘full,’’ no doubt this is a 
proposition which a large majority of men have always accepted in 
practice if not in theory. But it is accepted when one has somehow 
or other been led to prefer it, and, speaking from the standpoint of 
value discourse, when there is a postulate accepted as basic criterion, 
namely, that ‘‘fullness’’ and ‘‘richness’’ are preferable to ‘‘thin- 
ness’’ and ‘‘poverty,’’ and therefore define better and worse. But 
other postulates might have been more acceptable to other persons. 
To a Nietzschean the criterion of ‘‘fullness’’ and richnness’’ which 
would call for the gratification of certain types of impulses such as 
those of charity and pity, would appear as the ideal of slaves. Pre- 
rational barbarians (in Santayana’s sense of the term) would un- 
questionably agree with the Nitezschean. And for a noble Spaniard 


of the reconquista whose business in life, as Manrique put it, was 
to gain life eternal 


con trabajos y aflicciones 
contra moros 
the naturalistic, bourgeois ideal involved in ‘‘richness’’ and ‘‘full- 
ness,’’ as they are usually interpreted in our day, would have ap- 
peared as utterly contemptible. 

But can we not determine which of two systems, governed by 
seemingly mutually exclusive criteria, is the best? Are there not, 
in other words, universal principles to which men can appeal, in 
order to avoid the tragic waste involved in armed conflicts? In the 
ethical field Professor F. C. Sharp—the heir of a noble tradition— 
finds that men do appeal, as a matter of empirical fact, to a universal 
principle when their judgments of right are made under certain 
conditions, and this they do in spite of the undisputed conflict which 
exists among concrete moral judgments, and on which relativists 
from the Sophists to Westermarck have always so emphatically 
insisted. But how effectively this abstract ethical principle helps 
to resolve armed conflicts in concrete moral situations is a question 
which the facts answer for themselves with tragic eloquence. In 
the field of esthetic judgments we shall see below why universal 


6 F. C. Sharp: Ethics (The Century Company, 1928). 
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principles—if any have been discovered—may not be expected, even 
in theory, to resolve conflicts. 

The relevancy of these general remarks to the question of the 
objectivity of the esthetic judgment, it is hoped, is not difficult to 
discern. My private preference for an object in an esthetic sense 
is logically irrefragable, if it be authentic, even though the whole 
universe of living things, including the heavenly host, should con- 
demn it in chorus as unworthy. But my private preference merely 
states that I love or hate a thing. And if this be the case, how can 
it be controverted? But if that preference also claims to be a value 
judgment, it implies an appeal to a public criterion, which alone 
can validate or reject the claim. Where the criterion is utterly 
lacking esthetic judgments are not ‘‘objective’’ judgments, but 
solely propositions asserting unique individual preferences; and 
being at best mere soliloquy or biographical data, public discourse 
about their validity is in so far irrelevant. Such data are of interest 
in political or private life, but they are of no concern to any one 
seeking to determine the esthetic value of an object. 

This discussion would indicate purely abstract possibilities, ut- 
terly irrelevant to practical conditions, were men’s esthetic pref- 
erences altogether the result of an utterly private chemistry, mere 
vaporings arising from the monadic activity of their windowless 
souls. But this is not the case. Today we should need no more 
than be reminded of the fact that man’s values are socially shared 
because he and his values are much more the product of his social 
ambient medium than the latter is the result of his own unique con- 
tribution. The values one inherits from society, it is true, are modi- 
fied and to some extent changed by the individual, as he assimilates 
them and he himself matures. But never is a man able to create 
his own values de novo. His conception of what things he may call 
beautiful is to a very large extent dependent on principles he never 
creates, seldom significantly modifies, and certainly never success- 
fully repudiates in their entirety. His judgment is always to a 
large extent truly a judgment; it is more than the mere assertion 
that a unique preference exists; it is the affirmation of criteria found 
operative in society. And to that extent his judgment is objective, 
for it expresses the fact that in the objective aspects open for in- 
spection (by those who share his standpoint) inheres the worth 
which he claims is there. 

We conclude then that the esthetic judgment may lay claim to 
objectivity in two senses. It is objective in that it refers to qualities 
in the object, and also in that it refers to values residing as tertiary 
upon the secondary qualities of an object, for a group. Reference 
therefore to such objective aspects such as composition, color, line, 
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harmony, melody, meanings, and such other aspects as analysis 
may discover, may settle, when these aspects are considered in their 
full interacting and organic complexity of course, issues of value. 
This is all that objectivity can mean. And if as defined it does 
not satisfy the hankering for certitude entertained by some men, 
very well, then it does not. Nor could we answer any one who, han- 
kering for abiding certitude, should argue that the position here 
defended is really subjectivistic, since we rest verification, finally, on 
the individual sensibilities of those who detect the objective aspects 
in question. Arguments by definition can not be answered. But 
we shall have to point out that in our human world, then, no ob- 
jectivity is at all possible in any field whatever. And yet, within 
this engulfing sea of subjectivity, we can still distinguish between 
an irresponsible and ignorant assertion of individual preference, 
which can find no social sanction nor cares to justify itself, and an 
assertion of taste which, believing it has sanction, thinks it can 
justify itself. The former we call subjective, and the latter objec- 
tive. But whatever either is called we insist that no collective name 
can obliterate the differences in fact which have been pointed out, 
perhaps with unnecessary labor, between the two. 


III 


The criterion involved in objective judgments need only be logi- 
eally a priort. To be applicable to actual objects it must have been 
derived empirically from the objects to which it refers. Nor need 
it be explicitly prior to any or all the specific judgments to which 
it refers. If explicit criteria were necessary for valid value judg- 
ments, hell—as Schopenhauer has somewhere remarked—would un- 
doubtedly be crowded with saints. Esthetic analysis endeavors 
among other things to make explicit the criteria involved in judg- 
ments, not only in order to make these coherent, but because some 
men crave the satisfaction of knowing what they are about. But 
analysis can not offer advance guarantee of its success, since art is 
not only long, but also extremely complex, and life, alas, is shorter 
than the adage tells us. Nor can esthetic criteria, if formulated so 
as to refer to a complex object, hope to achieve epigrammatic sim- 
plicity of statement. There is a tendency to chuck criteria into the 
penny-purse of a proposition containing a single subject and a 
single predicate. Again, criteria so abstract as to apply equally to 
all the arts are of little use for any one particular art or any particu- 
lar tradition within that art. Principles such as ‘‘ Unity in Variety,”’ 
or ‘‘Dominance,’’ or ‘‘Equilibrium,’’ or ‘‘Thematie Variation,’’ 
may be adequate as thoroughly generalized formulations of aspects 
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found in all works of art created so far—if they have been extracted 
with due regard for the variety of traditions and the differences 
between the arts, and.if the terms in which they are couched can be 
made reasonably precise in meaning. But as criteria guiding con- 
crete judgments these universal ‘‘principles’’ are obviously too 
abstract. For in their use in any specific instance the issue would 
not, of course, be whether the object has unity in variety, but what 
degree of unity in variety it has; not whether it has congruence be- 
tween its form and substance, but whether its congruence is thought 
adequate; not whether it lacks dominance or equilibrium, or the- 
matic variation, but whether the quality in question is founded in 
sufficient degree to satisfy esthetic demand in the specific case, and 
enable us to confer upon the object in question the honorific quali- 
fication of beautiful. To meet this need the principles or criteria 
of judgment have to refer concretely to the tradition and to the 
school to which the object belongs. 

The criteria give us the basis for objective judgments of a com- 
parative nature. And it must be stated, even though in contradic- 
tion of Mr. Dewey, that all objective judgments imply comparison, 
however odious comparisons may seem to some men.’ For one does 
not say of an object that it is beautiful in isolation, but in a con- 
textual field (as Mr. Dewey himself has so clearly pointed out else- 
where). An object is beautiful within a tradition, which means 
more beautiful than other objects which in comparison I call ugly 
and others which in comparison I call indifferent. It is a question 
which can not be settled in advance how far it is possible to arrive 
at comparative judgments between schools, or between different 
traditions. Theoretically such comparative judgments are possible, 
if they refer only to certain abstract, generic qualities. But in prac- 
tice the result is usually a mere assertion of preference for the 
familiar and indifference to, if not active dislike of, the alien. 

It is also a question which we can not settle in advance how deep 
analysis may penetrate into so complex a thing as an esthetic object 
—an object which presents so many aspects, and aspects so difficult 
to catch in the coarse net of prosaic speech. For those who possess 
the endowment—a Barnes, a Fry, an Abercrombie—it is a rela- 
tively easy task to analyze some of these aspects, especially those of 
a technical nature. It is relatively much more difficult to analyze 
objectively other of these aspects, particularly meanings; for when 
we enter into a discussion of meanings, moral prejudices easily rout 
our dispassion. It might be even asserted, as does A. C. Barnes, 
that ‘‘there is in every great work of art a pervasive and subtle 


7Cf, Art as Experience (Minton Balch & Co.). ‘‘Nowhere are compari- 
sons so odious as in fine art’’ (p. 308). 
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quality which defies analysis.’’* But when all this is granted, the 
difficulties conceded do not imply an essential impossibility of ar- 
riving at objectivity. 

In what sense then are these criteria regulative? For they have 
been so qualified that, like a king pressed by the plebeian nagging 
of a democratic parliament, they appear now utterly destitute of 
authority. Are they normative? If they are not, of what earthly 
use are they? 

Normative they are, but only in the sense that they are the ex- 
pression—which is to say, the ex-pression—of a tradition’s excel- 
lences, a school’s achievements, and govern, in a democratically 
representative manner, the educated taste of those acquainted with 
the school or tradition in question. They do not determine excel- 
lence absolutely, not only because they do not exhaust the quality 
of the object, but because of another reason which it would be well 
to look into in some detail. 

The artist, if he be a creative artist and not a mere imitator, 
seeks to express a personal vision. But before that vision is ex- 
pressed it is of course formless, is, if the phrase be permitted, little 
more than a physiological disturbance of awareness. The artist 
seeks to bring forth this inchoate stuff by giving it form in a medium 
which resists him as much as it aids him, as does the air that sustains 
the sea gull in her circling. And he can give it form only within a 
tradition, which dictates to him how he shall achieve his expression. 
This means necessary acceptance of two types of severe limitations. 
Sometimes the tradition is exceedingly jealous of its integrity, and 
has at hand severe practical sanctions against the innovator. But 
even in a day like ours, in which the artist seems to enjoy arbitrary 
freedom, and a premium seems to be set on innovation, the artist is 
never free to alter the tradition. Yet if he is an artist he can never 
accept it abjectively. He must recreate it, change it, add to and 
subtract from it, and fit it to his individual needs. This makes his 
work always experimental. Something new, something unexpected, 
will always be found in the work of genuine art—work which if it 
is successful imparts the breathlessness of a miracle, but which if it 
is a failure has the power to stir up deep feelings of revulsion. And 
this is true of every new work an artist undertakes, because as he 
grows new experience comes to hand which demands new experi- 
menting. No great artist has been content with developing a man- 
ner and sticking to it. For this reason all successful works of art 
are miracles, and in judging them no previously devised criteria 
will do them full justice. 


8 The Art in Painting (Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928), p. 68. 
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We may conclude then that criteria are normative. But in a 
universe in flux principles can be formulated by human beings only 
after the fact, and can therefore be found to be valid for a school or 
a tradition very much as the plan and unity of an individual’s career 
is found by him to have governed his life when, after success has 
been achieved and a rich and varied life nears its end, he sits down 
in a self-complacent mood to write his biography. It is only by a 
liberty we take with language that we say principles guided his life; 
for if they did guide it we must admit they did so in profound se- 
erecy to which are privy, during the vicissitudes of that life, not the 
individual himself, but only God and his guardian angel. Or, if 
this be an exaggeration, we may say in a more exact image, that prin- 
ciples guide taste in the way in which the rough and elastic plans of 
a ship owner may guide the route of a tramp freighter, and not in 
the way in which the itinerary guides a transatlantic mail carrier. 
Criteria guide taste in an evolutionary universe because they plot 
by extrapolation the bent of our interests, and indicate the possible 
direction whence we may expect new excellences. But how rigidly 
must they be allowed to legislate for the future, how much must 
they be permitted on the basis of the past to constrain the ‘‘romantic 
possibilities of an unknown’’ day? Who will be wise enough to 
answer these questions to the third decimal place? 


Ewiseo VIvAs. 
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ODERN logical and metaphysical thought, busied as it is with 

a criticism of the older, static views of reality and of reason 
in the light of recent concepts of change and growth, seems to have 
unearthed in these older theories a host of inconsistencies. The 
modern theories themselves, however, have not proved to be much 
less vulnerable to critical attack than those they profess to replace. 
The situation on the whole bears the aspect of a period of rapid and 
confused transition in which the old and new elements have not yet 
come into mutual adjustment, and in which there is as yet no settled 
opinion as to what shall and what shall not be retained in theory 
and in method. The fortuitous mixtures of principles which have 
resulted from this hesitancy often display rather absurd features. 
We have ‘‘empiricisms’’ which conclude in the description of a 
world in which no element is directly experienceable, and theories 
professedly based on ‘‘common sense’’ which turn out to be so 
thoroughly uncommon that their appeal is restricted to small groups 
of highly trained individuals. It is my belief that if such results 
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are to be avoided, a more thorough re-orientation of thought than has 
yet taken place must first occur, and that this had best begin with the 
process of reason—logic—and with the unit in which logical trans- 
actions are carried on—the concept. In what follows I wish to 
present a brief picture of the concept as I believe it to exist in its 
natural habitat—the every-day business of thought and communica- 
tion—and a similarly brief forecast of the changes in logical theory 
that would result from the application of such a concept as a unit of 
thought. 

The concept is a history, a collection of events culled from ex- 
perience—the experience of the individual supplemented by that of 
his fellows in a common world. The word ‘‘history’’ expresses this 
notion of the concept best of all; for when it is said that the concept 
is a ‘‘collection of events,’’ the idea of an event as a separate, cut- 
off, atomic sort of thing pops up, and at once there is the problem of 
explaining how it is that events come to be grouped together at all, 
and how, once grouped, they are able to form coherent wholes. But 
histories are of things and people; they deal with happenings to 
things and people, and thus possessing their continuity in that of 
their subject-matter, do not have to be glued together with some kind 
of metaphysical cement. So, when I use the word ‘‘event,’’ I mean 
by it a happening to a thing. The metaphysics of this view is quite 
naive. It accepts the objects of every-day experience as genuine 
realities, be they simple or complex. The object is the element of 
experience—say rather the unit, for in calling it an element it is not 
implied that it is indivisible.1 The great bulk of our conscious—at 
least, our attentively conscious—life is spent among objects; when 
we become interested in qualities, they are the qualities of objects; 
even pains are toothaches, headaches, ete. If it be true that the 
infant spends his first few months in a world devoid of objects, cer- 
tainly we need not suppose that this is the primordial state of all 
consciousness, from which the elements of all later experience must 
be obtained. Indeed, is it possible to say that experience of any 
significant kind exists till the infant begins to pick out things in his 
environment? ‘True, it is possible to show how the concept of the 
object is formed and grows in the mind of the child and the adult; 
but to do this there is no need to suppose that the object itself was 
once as simple or as vague as the child’s idea of it, or that it was 

1In a very important sense the object is indivisible; for when we divide it 
into parts, whether its parts as a sensed object—as the limbs, head, trunk of a 
man—its parts as an epistemological object—color patches, tactual data, ete.—or 
its parts as a scientific object—atoms, space-time phenomena, etc.—we are left 
with something quite different from that with which we started; something 


which can not, without gross confusion, be substituted for the original object 
of our experience. 
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once scattered about in the child’s sense-field as a confused mass of 
sensations which had to be given their form and meaning through 
the initiative of the child alone. 

The concept is a history; but what of the object of the concept? 
And what is the relation between them? To deal with the epistemo- 
logical problem, I do not see that it is necessary to go beyond the 
ordinary conception of a history and its object. While the history 
is being made, the man or nation or race that is making it exists, 
acts, and is acted upon. Nor does anyone suppose that a history, 
even the best, can present every occurrence in the life of a man or 
a people, or put him or them before us as they actually existed. Yet 
if they still exist we can go to them and see them as they are, though 
for what they were we must rely on the history with its imperfec- 
tions. Just so, a concept is not an exact and complete history of a 
thing. It is a selected account from which some events have been 
excluded by the limited nature of our sense-organs, still others by 
limitations in our interests and needs, and yet others out of lack of 
vigilance or out of our incapacity to observe all things at all times. 
The records have been further mutilated by faulty memory, which 
both relinquishes and distorts its contents. Concepts, as histories, 
are subject to bias and narrowness of viewpoint; they are marred 
by passion and impatience in the observer. But this analogy (it is 
more than an analogy, though; for if concepts are histories, then 
histories, whether social or natural, are also concepts of a larger and 
more complex sort) will not go all the way. The concept of a thing 
is a collection of (or from) all that we have experienced of that 
thing. But this collection is not arranged, necessarily, in historical 
order. We do, sometimes at least, keep in our heads fairly complete, 
chronologically ordered records of individual things, especially of 
people. But we do not watch the histories of pennies and matches 
and beefsteaks. These things pass in and out of our experience too 
rapidly to be traced far, and besides there would be no point to our 
bothering about their adventures. And so we class all pennies to- 
gether and all matches together and regard them as equal to one 
another for ordinary purposes, though we probably subdivide beef- 
steaks into tough and tender. But we do retain this much of the 
history of such objects: we throw together under the notion of a 
penny all the various feelings, shapes, and sizes which pennies have 
displayed in our field of perception. This enables us to recognize 
a penny in the varying circumstances under which it may come into 
our experience. And of beefsteaks we may also keep some sort of 
account of the shape and color of tender steaks we have secured, in 
order that we may have a guide toward buying in the future. 

But of most objects the records we have are not properly histories 
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at all. Indeed, from here on the analogy grows less and less fitting. 
Our ideas of particular things most resemble histories, but even they 
display this resemblance strikingly only on certain occasions. The 
same concept, it must be remarked, has many different forms in 
which it appears in consciousness; it is only ideally, in its most 
elaborate form, that it is truly a history. ‘‘Concept’’ is a word I 
apply to the whole mass of memory material which stands ready 
to come forward into consciousness at the call of a name, the recep- 
tion of a certain sense-complex, or any other stimulus, and to group 
itself as an integrated whole about the stimulus as a nucleus. Or 
rather, the concept, as actually had, is that body of memory material 
that does come forward; the total body of material—the whole of 
our ‘‘knowledge of the object,’’ or ‘‘experience with the object’’— 
is perhaps ideal, in the sense that it is a limit to the concept as the 
latter becomes more and more complete, but a limit that may never 
be either required or attained. At any rate, the important point is 
that the concept is not a fixed thing, like a standard image or defini- 
tion, but a flexible, nebulous-like mass of memories and meanings, 
integrated, but loosely integrated, so that it can be contracted or 
expanded, curtailed or augmented. That which determines which 
part and how much of this mass of experience shall appear at any 
particular time that the concept is called forth is the context of the 
situation in which the reference is made and the purpose or mood 
dominating that situation. For one purpose we think of a thing 
in one way, stressing certain elements of our experience with it and 
repressing or quite eliminating others; for another purpose we make 
a quite different selection. 

More difficult to describe is the material of the concept. Evi- 
dently the medium in which thought is carried on differs a great 
deal from person to person. It is therefore impossible to say that 
the concept is made up of a collection or series of images, or of a 
string of unvocalized words, or of any other sort of bodily activity. 
I am content to assume that it does consist of one or another of the 
various forms of conscious or subconscious activity which psychology 
describes, or perhaps of a number of them combined. But I do 
want to call attention to several general features that, it seems to 
me, are common to concepts of these various sorts. In the first 
place, the concept is not a definition or ‘‘key’’ image. The notion 
that we can state, in so many words, the ‘‘essence’’ of a thing, or that 
we have an image of ‘‘horse’’ as distinct from particular horses, or 
of ‘‘chair’’ or ‘‘The Good’’ inevitably leads us into the realm of 
Platonic Ideas. Things do not have definitions inherent in them, 
nor do they possess one form or one inner structure that is any more 
real or essential—in an absolute sense—than the other forms in 
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which they may be observed. Names, definitions, and key images, 
however, may play an important part in our thought. All three can 
act as substitutes for the concept within the private thought of the 
individual, but here they are simply tags attached to the concept, 
able to pass for the latter under specified conditions, and able, under 
other conditions, to drag into consciousness a more-or-less complete 
account of the object in its changing forms. Definitions may be 
especially independent, since for certain purposes—but only for 
certain purposes—they provide the thinker with all that he need 
know about the object defined. Names and definitions, and, correla- 
tive to images, pictures and diagrams, also play an all-important 
part in communication. Just as a whistle of a certain pitch serves 
to bring the family dog trotting home, so the spoken or written 
word serves to draw forward in the mind that concept to which it has 
previously been attached. In this connection it is important to keep 
in mind the fact that the concept, so far as it is associated with a 
still existent object, is attached to that object in much the way in 
which it is attached to a name, but with this important difference: 
the name does not enrich the concept directly (though it may in- 
directly by furthering the assimilation of experience through com- 
munication) ; that is, the name does not explain or add to the concept, 
but, on the other hand, the concept gives meaning to the name.” But 
the object is itself the meaning of the concept; it is the forward end, 
the incomplete, still growing head of the concept, and brings to the 
latter new experiential material which is assimilated into it. It is 
the meaning of the concept in a double sense: it is that which the 
concept intends—that to which he who has the concept in mind 
would point; and it is that to which the content of the concept must 
conform—that whose behavior the concept must describe. What is 
particularly significant is the intimacy with which concept and ob- 
ject are knit together. When concept and thing are present in our 
experience at the same time, the two become indistinguishable. All 
that was vague or undefined in the concept now becomes definite and 
concrete in the thing. Confronted with its object, the concept so 
flows into the detail of the latter that its own blank spaces are filled 
in, and filled in so automatically that it is usually impossible, at the 
moment, to recover the concept in the vagueness in which it previ- 
ously existed. This relationship is reciprocal. While the thing adds 

2 An exception to this statement may seem to exist in the eagerness with 
which children, during a certain period, accept mere words as satisfactory ex- 
planations. Even the adult is inclined to regard the naming of an object as 
an addition to his knowledge of that object. But in such cases the name acquires 
its unusual importance either through its unifying effect upon previous experi- 


ence, or, in the absence of previous experience, through an implied promise of 
the possibility of future experience. 
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detail and concreteness to the concept, the latter adds a history to the 
thing. The concept thus is actually identified with its object. The 
union is so complete that our past experience of the thing becomes a 
part of the thing that is present to us. It is immanent in the thing 
and is, in a sense, stripped of its temporal and historical nature. 
Thus the object becomes for us not the symbol of a history, but the 
history itself, and the history compacted into a non-temporal form. 
What has evolved through a long and painful temporal process of 
action and reaction is summed up in this present thing, which thing, 
then, seems to us somehow to contain, now and here, powers capable 
of bringing it out of its past adventures as the thing which it now 
is. It is but natural that powers capable of maintaining the thing 
or individual through a stormy past should continue to operate in 
the future; hence the object is more than a summation of past ex- 
periences; it is a promise of future experiences; it is a projection 
extending on both sides of the present. 

From our experience with the persistence of the object and our 
naive belief in its ability to maintain itself in the future, metaphysics 
and early science took their cue and opened the search for those 
powers which give the object its resistance to change and its ability 
to dominate or characterize the happenings that go on in its neighbor- 
hood. The naive tendency to contract the history of an object into 
the object itself is thus tremendously strengthened. It is, in fact, 
carried so far that the ‘‘real’’ object finally comes to be identified 
with that part of the experienced object which can be regarded in 
complete abstraction from time. The object is thereby ‘‘eternal- 
ized.’’ Modern science has to some extent corrected this exaggera- 
tion of the timeless, but it still strives to lift objects out of the par- 
ticular temporal settings in which they occur and to regard them in 
time but in an indifferent sort of time that may be placed anywhere 
in the past or the future. 


Turning now to the more properly logical aspects of the concept, 
we can distinguish two principles of organization within it. The 
first is merely empirical. We watch things grow and change and 
interact with other things. This experience of the thing is simply 
thrown bodily into the concept of it; the material accumulates, the 
new is thrown upon the old, and, so long as the memory is able to 
bear the load, the concept grows as a formless heap. Things that 
we know in this way do not obey laws or follow regular paths. Be- 
cause our experience of them does not seem to have order, we are 
not surprised at any behavior that they exhibit, and, conversely, 
we are unable to make predictions of how they will react to any 
given circumstances. Needless to say, this is an exaggerated state- 
ment, a limiting case. Actually we do set limits and make broad 
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predictions regarding everything of which we have experience, else 
it would not be a ‘‘thing’’ for us. We are all well acquainted with 
the weather in an empirical way, and, if we are laymen and wise, 
do not predict its behavior with any confidence. We should be sur- 
prised indeed to encounter a snowstorm in July in Louisiana, or a 
tornado in some parts of the country at any time of the year. But 
within such wide limits we admit that the weather can play a good 
many unexpected pranks without the intervention of a miracle. 
Only the second method is properly organization. In it the ex- 
perience of an object is strung together upon some central charac- 
teristic or chain of characteristics which we find to be common to 
the object under whatever circumstances we observe it. This cen- 
tral characteristic may be a relatively simple quality, as, for 
instance, that of ‘‘good-naturedness’’ in an individual. Our ex- 
periences with a certain man may all express this quality of good- 
naturedness, so we predict without hesitation that under given 
circumstances he will react in his usual easy-going manner. Or it 
may be very complex. We may psycho-analyze the individual, at- 
tempting to relate detailed and apparently insignificant features 
of his behavior to underlying physiological processes, and these 
latter then become the basis for anticipation of his actions. Ideally 
we may even suppose that his every act can be ‘‘explained”’ by ref- 
erence to such underlying processes. But this ideal, again, is a lim- 
iting case. The integration of experience about ‘‘causes’’ or ‘‘meta- 
physical reality’’ always stops short of completion. There is always 
an aura of unexplained experience about every theoretical disposi- 
tion of the object. Those who habitually deal with theory are 
inclined to overlook or deprecate this aura, but it is there none-the- 
less. Disregard of this layer of stubborn empirical material which 
surrounds every theoretical nucleus has led to absurd results in 
logical theory. The partial success of logic in organizing experience 
has brought logicians to suppose that reality is itself built on logical 
principles. Hence, they say, if only we develop our logic far enough 
on the basic principles on which it already stands, we shall eventu- 
ally produce a system of possibilities that will include all reality 
and more. In an attempted compromise with such dogmatism, Mr. 
C. I. Lewis has supposed that every concept (or at least those con- 
cepts that are worthy of the intelligent man) is concise and logical 
in its structure, and can, through a process of logical development, 
be made to divulge its every relationship with every other concept.® 
But because Mr. Lewis does not share the view that reality itself is 
essentially logical, he concludes that we go about with this ready- 
made supply of concepts, trying them out on reality like the prince 


8 Mind and the World Order. 
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with the glass slipper, and, whenever we find a fit, deducing there- 
from the course which reality will follow provided that it does not 
outgrow the concept that has been applied to it. This leaves the 
logical structure hanging in the air, only accidentally attached, here 
and there, to reality. These theories, in treating of the logical or 
theoretical nucleus as if it were the whole concept, overlook two im- 
portant processes that are continually going on within the concept. 
First they ignore the fact that the clearly-defined center is a conden- 
sation from the nebulous material surrounding it, and that it there- 
fore bears some of the characteristics of that material and stands in 
a multitude of relations to it; in other words that it could not have 
become what it is without that surrounding material; and further- 
more that the process of condensation of the ordered out of the 
unordered is going on as long as thought continues to busy itself 
with the concept in question. And secondly, they forget that fresh 
unordered material is continually being added to that outer layer of 
the concept, and that the weight of these accretions necessitates a 
readjustment of the entire concept down to the very center. The 
process of reducing experience to a logical order is thus seen to be 
a long and arduous one, and, what is more important, one that is 
controlled by the material with which it is dealing, and that, since 
this material is constantly growing, is never completed. Hence if 
we say that reality is constructed on logical principles, we must 
mean not a few principles that are already in our possession, but 
principles which we are laboriously extracting from our experience. 
Properly speaking, a belief in the logical nature of reality is noth- 
ing but the faith that our experience, in its entirety down to its 
very smallest detail, can be brought to order. The trouble with the 
dogmatic position has been that it has attempted to impose a certain 
kind of order—derived from experience, no doubt, but from a lim- 
ited portion of the latter—upon the whole of nature, and, failing in 
this ambitious attempt, has, instead of admitting the inadequacy of 
its principles, deprecated those parts of experience which will not 
fit into its system. Logic should grow with experience, adapting 
itself to new forms as they appear, developing new methods to 
analyze and organize new material. 

But these statements must be protected from misunderstanding. 
‘‘Order’’ is a relative term. When I say that experience comes to 
us without order and is only slowly and imperfectly organized in the 
concept, I have reference to a contrast between two different kinds 
of order rather than to an absolute distinction. To say that ex- 
perience comes to us without order would be to belie all that was 
said about the part that the ‘‘thing’’ plays in experience. Reality 
itself is ordered; it comes to us as an aggregate of objects, and ob- 
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jects are only objects by reason of a certain kind of order. But the 
object, as we know it, is incomplete; we are not acquainted with the 
whole of its history. Hence there are breaks in the sorts of order 
that the object possesses on common levels of perception. We seek 
to remedy this deficiency in our knowledge by two methods: first by 
deliberately seeking new experience of the object—that revealed by 
the microscope, the spectroscope, etc.; and second by attempting to 
complete imaginatively the broken chains of order that are revealed 
to us perceptually. But there is a more extreme degree of disorder- 
edness about the object as it is empirically observed. There are 
occurrences that accompany it that not only do not seem to fit into 
any of the more labored theoretical schemes we build up about it, 
but fail to take a significant place in the common-sense concept with 
its much less stringent rules of order. Such occurrences have an 
empirical connection with the object; that is, they are observed to 
accompany it once or occasionally. Thus far they are ordered; any- 
thing that happens must be ordered in this way. But because they 
occur only once or twice, or under conditions so complex and so 
varied that they can not be fitted into a pattern of behavior observed 
elsewhere and at other times, we call them ‘‘irrational,’’ ‘‘dis- 
ordered,’’ ‘‘accidental.’’ Such occurrences are held to the concept 
by a sort of gravitational force possessed by the latter. Despite the 
teachings of the dogmatic rationalists, the human mind has retained 
an appetite for the irrational. Though we do discard or disregard 
much that does not fit into our preconstructed systems (precon- 
structed in the sense of being prior not to all experience, but to 
that new experience that is continually occurring) we do not elimi- 
nate all that is thus ‘‘irrational.’’ Events come to us carrying their 
own guarantee of reality. Every observation, every sensation has 
an air of convincingness about it that demands attention and con- 
sideration; but because our incoming experience is tremendously 
rich and complex, not every part of it receives the consideration it 
demands. We all tend, no doubt—some minds to a much greater 
degree than others—to bestow our conscious attention upon those 
elements of experience which are most recurrent and most easily as- 
similated to our systems of order. But every now and then—more 
often, perhaps, than we suppose—some event which persistently 
resists our endeavors at systematization succeeds, by reason of the 
forcefulness of its presentation or of some intriguing power it exerts 
over our curiosity, in attaching itself to an otherwise well-ordered 
concept. Such events make up that nebulous region of the concept 
of which I have already spoken. They exist as a constant challenge 
to the established order within the concept, demanding, as they do, 
a reorganization that will give them a significant place in the whole; 
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and they may, if they are numerous or striking enough, actually 
take affairs into their own hands, overthrowing the systematized 
nucleus and reducing the concept to a state of complete disorder. 
Without this ability of the mind to retain logically resistant or irra- 
tional material and without its democratic tendency to give such 
material a chance to argue its case against the ruling principles of 
order, it would be impossible for knowledge to grow in any signifi- 
cant way—at least in such a world as I have assumed. Of course, 
if reality were logical—in the narrow sense of the word—from the 
start, and if experience only revealed to us in serial fashion those 
elements which already have their preéstablished places in the com- 
plete logical order, then knowledge would take form as does a jig- 
saw puzzle; the mind’s sole function would be to sit by as the pieces 
turn up and slide them into those places in the partially constructed 
picture they seem shaped to occupy. It would be dogmatic to deny 
that such may be the nature of the world; indeed, it is difficult to es- 
cape the conviction that reality has an ordered structure quite 
apart from the groping machinations of an observing mind. But 
how are we to know that the order which our minds most gladly 
find in things is that which actually exists there? And how, in 
the face of the obvious difficulty which we do have in forcing events 
into a preconceived order, are we to know that this or one such 
order—for there have been many—is the one which naturally be- 
longs to them? ‘When we survey the change and growth that is 
taking place in logic under our own eyes, the conclusion should be 
obvious. Those orders which we have attempted to fit upon ex- 
perience have been only partially applicable. Such success as we 
have achieved has resulted from a double process: logic has been 
brought to experience, measured up against the latter, returned to 
the tailor shop, re-cut and re-fitted many times; and on the other 
hand, experience itself has been kneaded and starved and corsetted 
to fit the logic each time the latter has returned from the tailor. But 
experience has always come out a little the better in the transaction ; 
it has burst its lacings and bulged out through the cracks in its 
bandages and has made known by its creakings and groanings the 
need for a more commodious garment. There have been arrests 
in the process. At times it has seemed that the final word in styles 
for the universe has been said; but the arrests have always been 
temporary, and the new growth of reality with its demands for a 
new growth of forms has always arrived. Today the process of 
breaking up old forms is going on so rapidly that there is some 
reason to question the advisability of retaining forms at all. Why 
not let reality clothe herself? it is asked. ‘Why spend so much time 
and effort piecing together garments that only distort and scarify 
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her figure? With this question the lid to Pandora’s box is off. Can 
reality be trusted to reveal herself? Has thought dispensed with 
pre-conceived forms? Has science developed, or is she developing, 
as some proclaim, that ideal method whereby reality can be probed 
and laid open to us in her own native form and figure? Or, on the 
other hand, is there a formal logic, universal and indispensable wher- 
ever there is any question of knowing or thinking, so simple and 
yet so pregnant with possibilities that it can encompass the whole 
of reality, past and future, within a handful of propositions? Or 
is there a logic less revealing but still formal, a system of rules of 
thought whereby the labor of the intellect may be lightened and 
made more sure, whereby the material of experience may be assimi- 
lated to our general understanding of the world? 

I have no specific answers to these questions to give at this point, 
and I can only indicate in a general way the turn which the above 
theory of the concept would give to attempts at their solution. In 
the first place, it is doubtful whether such things as ‘‘simple ideas’’ 
could be discovered. The concept as I have been describing it may 
be regarded now as simple, now as complex—i.e., made up of other 
concepts constructed on the same pattern. This in itself would 
have far-reaching consequences; for it makes all the difference in 
the world to logic whether there are or are not elementary, truly 
unanalyzable concepts. If concepts are all complex, then the way 
in which logic handles them, the manner and degree in which their 
meanings are fixed and held constant, and the possibility of their 
spilling over or eluding these limits in the process of reasoning are 
considerations of prime importance. The emphasis of logical theory, 
furthermore, will be shifted from the question of how concepts are 
put together to form inferential and theoretical structures, to the 
problem of how the various parts of the complex concept are re- 
lated to one another and how these inner relationships affect exterior 
logical manipulation. I would suggest that this method of approach- 
ing logical processes will absorb without destroying the principles 
of formal logic. The structure of this new logic will be much 
more flowing, much more adaptable to the demands of new experi- 
ence than the old. I trust that it will give a more nearly adequate 
account of the psychological processes of thought and awareness 
than other more simple and more formalized theories, and in this 
respect it should meet the demands of the pragmatic and empirical 
schools of thought. But at the same time it may well be that it 
will also find a use for the formal principles that have hitherto 
proved to be so nearly indispensable; and this use, I also wish to 
suggest, will most probably be in the field of relations between con- 
cepts taken as wholes. It is true that such a treatment will, from 
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the formalist’s point of view, compromise these time-honored prin- 
ciples, for it will, in so far as it allows for a certain amount of 
indeterminacy in the setting of limits to the concept, allow psycho- 
logical and empirical processes to enter into the logical procedure 
and thereby destroy the unblemished certainty of the latter. But 
after all, the problem of logic, as a number of thinkers are coming 
to see it, is not theoretical in any idealistic sense, but descriptive 
and empirical. The relations within concepts and between concepts 
are not all of the same sort. The general form encloses many mani- 
fold and specific forms, all of which must be empirically encountered 
and described. This task is not as easy as that which the formalists 
have faced, for it admittedly can never be completed. But this is 
no cause for despair. What logic may lose in completeness it will 
gain in vitality once it has been brought into intimate contact with 
active thought, and this is a consequence of no small importance 
either to theory or to practice. 


W. Donatp OLIVER. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Contemporary German Philosophy. WERNER 
Brock. Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1935. xx-+144 pp. $2.00. 


This brief and unassuming little book, based on three lectures 
given by the author at The University of London in 1934, is indis- 
pensable for the English-reading student who seeks an introduction 
to the new and most distinctive phases of German philosophy since 
1900. The best sections are those on Max Weber, on ‘‘the impor- 
tance of Nietzsche and Kierkegaard for contemporary German phi- 
losophy,’’ on Jaspers and on Heidegger, but the work of many other 
individuals, if less fully discussed, is illuminated by being placed in 
significant relations. The excellence of the book is due to the fact 
that Dr. Brock is qualified not only to tell us accurately about these 
thinkers, but also to give us a thoroughly authentic and exception- 
ally undistorted impression of their meaning to German intellec- 
tuals. 

In my opinion, Dr. Brock’s book is more than a unique aid to 
specialists. It has something to offer all serious students of con- 
temporary philosophy or indeed of contemporary intellectual life. 
It has this value not by reason of its comprehensiveness or conclu- 
siveness, for it is decidedly ‘‘an introduction”’ of a highly selective 
and often merely allusive character, but because of the experience 
and judgment behind the allusions and the importance of its selec- 
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tive principle. With regard to the latter I shall quote Dr. Brock’s 
own statement (p. 1) of the pervasive issue to which he has addressed 
his account: 


In this Introduction to Contemporary German Philosophy I do not wish to 
survey all the trends of thought, which in Germany today are regarded as 
philosophical; nor shall I discuss here every recent philosophical work of note. 
I propose rather to restrict this account to what I believe presents the central 
problem of German philosophy during the last century and especially the last 
decades: What, in this age of science, is the task of philosophy, if any task still 
remains for it beyond the preservation and development of logic and the study 
of its own history? 


_ Dr. Brock’s account reveals the general incidence of this ques- 
tion throughout German philosophy since Hegel, as the cultural set- 
ting in which the latest attempts of recent German thinkers to answer 
it must be understood. 

The book is furnished with twenty pages of well-selected and 
well-ordered bibliography guiding the reader to most of the im- 
portant works in recent German philosophy. There are a few errors 
of detail in the text, such as the unfortunate reference to Hermann 
Cohen as Ernst Cohen (pp. 12, 89, 134). 


Horace L. FRI&Ess. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Thought and Character of William James. As revealed in un- 
published correspondence and notes, together with his published 
writings. RALPH Barton Perry. Two volumes. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Company. (An Atlantic Monthly Press Book.) 
1935. xxxviii + 826 pp.; xxii-+ 786 pp. $12.00. 

These two volumes (to be reviewed later in extenso in THIS 
JOURNAL) constitute a contribution of primary importance in an 
understanding of the family and educational background of the 
thought and character of William James, as well as the nature of 
that thought and character in themselves. 

Professor Perry has, with great clarity, organized the vast body 
of letters, diaries, marginalia, etc., not chronologically but logically, 
so that the reader is enabled to study the various themes of William 
James’s thinking with the appropriate material gathered together 
in illustration of them. Professor Perry has a thirteen-page essay 
on James’s empiricism which constitutes an admirably succinct treat- 
ment of the various strands which enter into the loosely woven fabric 
of James’s philosophy. 

In addition to this interpretative essay and to the enormous 
amount of material which Professor Perry has made available, he 
has provided an extended, running, connective exposition. The 
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footnotes in identification of the various allusions to personalities, 
books, and ideas in the letters constitute, themselves, a critical corpus 
invaluable to the student of James and the whole empirical move- 
ment in American philosophy. 

The work is notable, among other things, for the large body of 
letters on technical philosophical issues which were largely unrepre- 
sented in The Letters of Wiliam James, published in 1920, and 
edited by his son. James’s borrowings from, and indebtedness to, 
Peirce, as well as his modifications and (from Peirce’s point of view) 
distortions of Peirce’s logical doctrines, are brought out in the cor- 
respondence between the two. The student of James’s thought and 
of his relations to his contemporaries will be further instructed by 
the extensive correspondence, here published, of James with Bradley, 
Bergson, Dewey, Santayana, Flournoy, and Renouvier. The rela- 
tions of Henry James, Senior, to both Swedenborgianism and Four- 
_ierism also are exhibited in the correspondence between Henry 
James, Senior, and some of his contemporaries, including Emerson, 
from whom there are here found seventeen hitherto unpublished 
letters. 


I. E. 


Geschichtliche Wirklichkett. Gedanken zu einer deutschen Phi- 
losophie der Geschichte. Erwin Merzxe. (Philosophie und 


Geschichte, 57.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
1935. Pp. 40. M. 1.50. 


This essay reviews the traditional German philosophies of history 
and suggests improvements and adaptations to meet the present 
needs. It is fairly typical of the flood of political pamphlets appear- 
ing in Germany at the present time. Positivism is rejected because 
it treats the people (das Volk) as an aggregate, and historical mate- 
rialism is rejected without discussion, while traditional idealism is 
charged with a neglect of the natural or material conditions of his- 
torical growth. Herder, on the other hand, is praised for his deep 
insight into these natural conditions, but the author regrets that his 
views were relativized and vitiated by the notions of humanity and 
progress. These notions are repugnant to Dr. Metzke. If the future 
is rationalized and regulated at the behest of ‘‘progress,’’ the ‘‘not 
yet,’’ which gives life its peculiar dynamic, is weakened and the 
future becomes a matter of indifference; the dark threat, the hazard 
and daring, the hard, fateful decision ‘‘now or never’’ are removed 
from life, but with them are also lost the great joyful attainments. 
Men strive selfishly for progress in the form of rest, security, and the 
satisfaction of their personal need for harmony and happiness by 
predicting the future (which the author assures us is unpredictable), 
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but only through danger, sacrifice, struggle; only through renuncia- 
tion of security and surrender to history is actuality won. The 
‘‘progress’’ idea also overlooks the origin, the myths, and the crea- 
tivity of the people, ‘‘the power of blood,’’ and robs the race of its 
peculiar mystery of becoming and flowering, reducing it to the level 
of other races in one uniform progression. Moreover, history has 
never been governed by abstract principles such as ‘‘progress’’ and 
‘the rights of man.’’ At the helm we invariably find a leader who, 
far from justifying his acts by abstract principles, relies upon him- 
self alone, upon his providential intimacy with the heartbeats of 
destiny, shouldering the complete responsibility with all its hard 
decisions and ‘‘martyrdom.’’ The book concludes with an analysis 
of ‘‘decision’’ and the concept of ‘‘Grenze’’ reminiscent of Kierke- 


gaard and Heidegger. 
V. J. McG. 


Le mot, le monde et Dieu. Pierre Lacuiize-Rey. (Extrait de la 
Revue des Cours et Conférences, 15 janvier-15 juin, 1935.) 
Paris: Boivin & Cie. 1935. 96 pp. 


The philosophy of M. Lachiéze-Rey, as given in this course of 
lectures, is a not unusual form of personalism in which the sub- 
jectivity of the objects of knowledge is tempered by the objectivity 
of their scientific structure.. But since structure of any kind utiliza- 
ble by science would seem to be the creation of a mind, God is at 
hand to supplement our deficiencies. One can not but respect the 
piety of such a philosophy, but so much of the reasoning involved 
in its development is purely dialectical that very little conviction is 


produced. 
G. B. 
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Expediente de José Marti. Solicitud para Ejercer de Abogado. 
(Archivo Martiano, 1.) La Habana: Publicaciones de la Secretaria 
de Educacién. 1935. 19 pp. 

Saco, José Antonio: Ideario Reformista. (Cuadernos de Cul- 
tura, 5.) La Habana: Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién. 
1935. 143 pp. 

Armas y Cardenas, José de (Justo de Lara) : 35 Trabajos Perio- 
disticos. (Grandes Periodistas Cubanos, 1.) La Habana: Publi- 
ecaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién. 1935. xii + 252 pp. 
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ability and Meaning: A. Sidgwick. A Factor in Hypnagogic 
Images: C. R. Marshall. 

PuimosopHy. Vol. XI, No. 41. New Science and Old Philoso- 
phy: Sir Herbert Samuel. The <Aesthetical Significance of the 
Tragic: The Earl of Listowel. Great Thinkers (VII)—Male- 
branche: John Laird. On the Principles underlying Professor 
Milne’s Cosmological Theory: Herbert Dingle. The Philosophy of 
Maimonides and its Systematic Place in the History of Philosophy: 
S. Atlas. Sovereignty and the State: R. H. Stedman. Discussion— 
Science and the Explanation of Phenomena: Helen Wodehouse. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 35 Année, No. 5. Mécanisme et ani- 
misme en biologie: Rémy Collin. Les facteurs psychologiques de la 
philosophie religieuse de Kant: Ch. Eyselé. Du bonheur et de la 
béatitude: E. Borne. 

ARCHIvIO pI Finosorra. Anno V, Fasc. IV-V. La logica della 
ricerca scientifica: A. Pastore. Intorno alla ‘‘logica del potenzia- 
mento’’ e alla logica dei comportamenti: F. Orestano. La vecchia e 
la nuova logica: G. Capone-Braga. Forme di esistenza e forme di 
conoscenza: V. Bertolino. Il X Congresso Nazionale di Filosofia e 
le Celebrazioni Romagnosiane. 

THe New ScuHouasticism. Vol. X, No. 1. The Restoration of 
the Concept of Substance to Science: F. S. Moseley. Maimonides 
and Scholasticism: J. O. Riedl. Ethics in Art and Literature: K. F. 
Reinhardt. ‘‘Scydromedia’’: Anthony Legrand’s Ideal Common- 
wealth: J. K. Ryan. 

Diz Tatwe.ttT. 11 Jahrgang, Heft 4. Philosophie und Staat: 
Julius Binder. Goethe und der Mythos: Emil Ermatinger. Zur 
Formung des griechischen Menschen: Thaddius Zielinski. Der 
Egoismus als Weltproblem: Ernst V. Hippel. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


CoRRECTION 


I should like to correct an error in my review of Humayun 
Kabir’s Immanuel Kant on Philosophy in General in THIS JOURNAL, 
Volume XXXII (1935), pp. 691-692. The first Introduction which 
Kant wrote for the Critique of Judgment (and which Mr. Kabir has 
translated) was not published in the first edition of that work but 
was discarded by Kant, prior to the Critique’s first appearance, in 
favor of the Introduction with which we are familiar, and which thus 
appeared in both editions of the Critique. The discarded Introduc- 
tion was first printed in its entirety by Otto Buek in 1914, in Cas- 
sirer’s edition of Kant’s works. 


T. M. GREENE. 





